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SUBARTU AND SUBARIANS IN OLD BABYLONIAN SOURCES* 


J. J. FINKELSTEIN 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. A. 


A major factor contributing to the difficulties 
attending the subject of Subartu, Subarians, 
and Hurrians has been the paucity of onomastic 
evidence both for the ethnic and the geographic 
aspects of the problem. I. J. Gelb was able to 
collect a total of only twenty-nine personal names 
which in one form or another might be called 
Subarian.' Of these persons, only five are 
plainly called Subara. Of the names of these 
five, furthermore, not a single one offered any 
real clue to the exact ethnic connotation of the 
gentilic.2 For in only two instances are place 
names associated with the personal names, and 
the reading of one of them is questionable.’ With 
one additional city which a historical text places 
in Subartu,! the available onomastic evidence for 
Subartu is at an end. 

It is the primary purpose of this paper to 
increase this small stock of material with informa- 
tion found in unpublished tablets in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection all but one of which 
belong to the Morgan Library. With one excep- 
tion, the tablets involved are Old Babylonian 
contracts for the sale of slaves, and all are dated 


* The substance of this paper was presented before 
the 23rd International Congress of Orientalists, Cam 
bridge, England, August 25, 1954. I am obliged to Prof. 
A. Goetze for a number of suggestions and references. 
In addition to the usual abbreviations the following 
have been used in this article 

ARM = Archives Royvales de Mari; ARMT = Ar 
chives Royvales de Mari (Translit. and Translations) ; 
HS = [. J. Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians; HSS = 
Harvard Semitic Series (Exeavations at Nuzi); IH = 
IX. A. Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian; JEN = Joint 
Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi (Publications 
of the Baghdad School); Mém. = Mémoires de la Mission 
Archéologique de Perse; NPN = I. J. Gelb, P.M. 
Purves, A. A. MacRae, Nuzi Personal Names; UET = 
Ur Excavations, Texts. 

1. HS 100 ff.; mostly deseribed as su (.A*?). 

2. Two, Ribam-ili and [ktar-x, are pure Semitic; 
Ummi-Hepet is a hybrid; Mamma, as Gelb himself 
pointed out, is simply a ‘Lallwort’; the reading of the 
last name Buzu[s](2) is not certain. 

3. Gadara and Sa(?)-at(?)-ni(2), on which see below 


1. The city of Sasili: see below p.5 


in the time of Ammi-ditana and Ammi-saduqa. 


Their provenience is either Sippar or Dilbat. 

The relevant passages are as follows: 

MLC 606: 1 sAG.GEME A-ba-Su-Sa MU.NI (2) 
*A-Su-uh*! (3) KU.Br 'g MA.NA (4) 1 SAG.GEME 
Pa-ha-ia mu.Nt (5) “Lu-ub-da*' (6) Kt.pr ls 
MA.NA 8 Gin (7) ma-a-al suU.BIR,*! 

MLC 266: 1 sac.agemé Ta-ga-Sa [m]u.[N]1 (2) 
*Ar-ra-muki (3) ma-a-at su. BIR4*! 

(The above two tablets are by the same hand 
and both are dated in the sixth year of Ammi- 
saduga. ) 

MLC 1204: 1 saG.ir su.Brr,*' A-ga-ab-[... .] 
(2) ‘AS-la-ak-ka*' bi-ri-it ip. Dated in the 
twenty-first year of Ammi-ditana. 

MLC 1290: 1 saG.GemMeé A-bi-du-ri MU.NI (2) 
su.BiR;*', Dated in the seventh year of 

Ammi-ditana. 

MLC 709: 1 ha-zi-in ZaABAR (2) KILLAL Ils 
MA.NA (3) | ha-zi-in ZABAR (4) KILLAL 1 
MA.NA (5) a-na a-lu) A-ku-sum = su.Bir,*. 
Dated in the ninth year of Ammi-saduqa. 

YBC 11927: 1 saG.Gemé ‘Si-nu-nu-lum Mu.NI 
(2) sau su.Biry*! (3) °Ar-ra-ah-ru*'. Dated 
in the 11th vear of Ammi-saduqa. 


A. Place names 

Asuh. This city is frequently mentioned in 
the Nuzi records, particularly in HSS XIII-XIV, 
but in the form of Asuhis. In SMN 607 (HSS 
XIV) the ¢Skaru of ASubiS is enumerated after 
that of Nuzi (lines 28, 36 f.). In HSS XIV 132 
a single grain ration is allotted for the servants 
(nis biti) of the cities of ASuhis® and Lubdi 
(Nu-um-ti). This occurrence not only sub- 
stantiates the identity of ASub with AsSubis, but 
indicates as well that the cities of Asuh and 
Lubdi were close neighbors. 

Lubda. The city is well known in cuneiform 
sources,® more usually in the spelling Lubdz7. 

5. The name is written in this instance with the 
adjectival suffix -he, on which cf. I. A. Speiser, TH 114f. 


6. For previous literature, see Weidner, AfO 15 79 
n, 38. 














~ 


If the tradition of the late Assyrian geographical 
treatise KAV 92 is trustworthy,’ the existence of 
the city would be established for as early as the 
third) millennium. Its approximate location, 
regarding which there has been little disagreement, 
is near the modern town of Taug,® about twenty 
miles south of Kirkuk, on a tributary of the 
‘Adheim River. The references to Lubdi in the 
annals of the Assyrian kings make it clear that the 
city was situated in the frontier area between 
Assyria and Babylonia in the East Tigris area, 
south of the Lower Zab River.’ The frequent 
references to Lubdi in the Nuzi records fully 
substantiate this localization.” A number” of 
transactions in the Nuzi archives concern real 
estate that lay within the city of Lubdi proper 
or in its vicinity (JEN 25, 204, 255). The fact 
that the city was a center of the cult of the Hurrian 
IStar (/Star Lubtuhi 


town itself served as an element in one of the most 


' and that the name of the 


common Nuzian names," testifies to the totally 
Hurrian character of Lubdi in’ the fifteenth 
century. By its frequent occurrence in the last 
volume of Nuzi texts —the  ad- 
ministrative records in HSS XIV it becomes 
clear, finally, that) Lubdi was in this period 


published 


politically a part of the Hurrian Mitanni kingdom, 
probably under the direct jurisdiction of the loeal 
vassal-king of Arrapha. 

Arramu. For the location of this city we have 
the following indications: The city A-ra-m7 is 


found in association with ESnunna in an Ur IT] 
7. Most scholars agree that the text deals with the 


Forrer, in RLA I 237 f., 


ascribed it to Sargon | of Assvria 


empire of Sargon of Akkad 
The text was fully 
treated by Albright, JAOS 45 198 ff.; with additional 
notes, JAOS 46 220 ff 
is reviewed by Weidner in his recent study and re 
edition of the text, AfO 16.1 ff. (and Plate 1) 

8. (In Arabic spelling Daqgigq D 


The question of the ruler involved 


Forrer, Provinz 
einteilung, front map; Weidner, AfO 15 79; Goetze, 
JCS 7 64 
9. See especially the inscription of Adad-nirari I, 
KAH 157 f. (AOB LSS and note 4 
10. expecially HSS NIDTIE-NIN 


position of Lubdi within the narrower horizon of Nuzi 


passim. On the 
topography, cf. Oppenheim, RA 35 152. For the various 
spellings of the name, such as Lubti, Lumti, Numt 
ef. M. Berkooz, The Nuzi Dialeet of Akkadian, 48, 59 

Il. Cf. e.g. HSS LIT 280 19, and Oppenheim, WZKM 
Ht 200 On the Hurrian name of the goddess, SausSka 
ef. von Brandenstein, KUB NNVIT p. TEL, and Ungnad 
Subartu, 65 

12. Ari-Lubti ete. NPN 27 
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Strupies: Vou. 9 (1955) 


A date 
formula of Naram-Sin of Akkad"™ couples the city 
A-ra-me with Simurrum. The identity of these 


text dated in the last year of Sulgi.” 


two is assured, for an unpublished Old Babylonian 
Nor is 


there any obvious reason for doubting the identity 


letter™ links Simurrum with ESnunna. 


of Arramu of our text with Arame, as will im- 
mediately be apparent. The mention of Arramu 
together with Simurrum is of particular im- 
portance in this connection. The location of 
Simurrum, based on its hitherto accepted identity 
with Zab(b)an, had been thought to be near 
Altin Koéprii on the Lower Zab,'® some fifteen 
miles northwest of Kirkuk. Weidner, however, 
has recently presented substantial evidence” for 
the location of Zaban some eighty miles further 
south, which would bring it within twenty miles 
By the same token, 
Arramu would also have to be brought into some 


or less, and south of, Lubdi. 


association with the Lubdi area. This is in 
accord with the relationship between the tablets 
concerning ASuh, Lubda, and Arramu. 

Aslakhka. Although the explicit description 
of this city’s position as birit ndrim could be 
understood as an attempt to distinguish this town 
from another of the same name, there can hardly 
be any doubt that it is identical with the one 
Which plays an important role in the Mari 
records,'’ where it is closely associated with 
Nahur and ASnakkum in the Upper Khabur 


13. Wengler 22 (Orientalia, Old Series 2 62). The 
relevant passage concerns expenditures of animals for 
the erin A&-nun*’ erin A-ra-mi*’ erin BI-da-DUN*‘. 
The connection of this city with the Arameans (N. 
Schneider, Biblica 30 109 ff. Moseati, Riv. degli Studi Or. 
26 (1951) 16 ff.) is without foundation. 

l4. 1. J. Gelb, Materials for the Assyrian Dictionary 
[ 217, 220. 

15. The text is University of Illinois No. 2320, un 
published. The relevant passage is at the beginning: 
a-na E&-nun-nak{[i.....] (2) & 4Sin-mu-us-te-Se-er x[...... } 
3) Slo MA.NA kaspam Sa i-na Si-mu-rum*: ad-di-nu-ku 
nu-Si-im tid-na-nim “To Eshnunna |....] and Sin-mu&téser 

the S', minas of silver which I have given you in 
Simurrum give (back) to me.”’ 

16. Cf. Meissner, OLZ 1919 69 f. 

17. AfO 15 79 f. Albright, in JAOS 46 224 f., had 
tdready begun to doubt, for topographical reasons, the 
That a city 
Za(b)ban is to be located nearer to Sippar was apparent 
from other sourees, ef. Ungnad, ZDMG 67 134; Meissner, 
The Illinois tablet 2320 must be men 


location of Zaban in the Altin Koéprii area 


op eit. TO n. 1 
tioned here again, as Sippar figures in it as well. 


Is. Cf. J. Bottéro and A. Finet, ARMT XV 121 
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triangle.” To be sure, our text does not ex- 
plicitly set ASlakka in Subartu, and it is certainly 
possible for a ‘Subarian’ slave to derive from a 
place which is not itself in Subartu. Yet. it 
would be difficult to interpret the mention of the 
city in any other way. In the first place the 
phraseology of the contract quoted above may 
be viewed simply as a variation of that of the first 
two contracts discussed here, where there can be 
no doubt that ASuh, Lubda, and Arramu are in 
fact situated in Subartu. It would appear, 
furthermore, that the mention of the city in the 
contract serves as some form of guarantee that 
the slave is a bona fide ‘Subarian’, the type which 
was apparently in greatest demand in Babylonia. 
But the evidence from Mari as well indicates 
that ASlakka was situated in the region known 
to the Marians as Subartu. We know that 
Zimrilim conducted vigorous campaigns in 
Subartu,”” for which he enlisted the aid of Ham- 
murabi of Babylon,?! and in which he was ulti- 
mately successful.” In references to the area, 
matum elitum sometimes replaces Subartu,”’ 
although the terms, to be sure, are by no means 


svnonymous.*! The term mdlum elitum has 


19. ASnakkum is a two-day journey in a generally 
westerly direction from Subat Ienlil Chagar Bazar) 
according to the Itinerary published in JCS 7 5iff. A 
location for Simurrum around Tuz Khurmatli, as as 
sumed by Jacobsen, The Gimil-Sin Temple 144, should 
preve correct 

20. ARM III 37 7 

21. Thureau-Dangin, RA 33 172-73 lines¢ 29 ft 

22. In reference to the same area it is said alum 
Hurrak’ & A&snlakkum au matum kalu-&Su Sa Zimrilim, 
Dossin, Svria 19 122 f. 

23. Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. 176 f. 

24. ARM II 21 17 ff., in reference to a campaign 
ina matim| elitim, speaks of troops in Tuttul (on the 
Balih But another text speaking of Tuttul, ARM I 
IS 26 f., compares its fertility with that of Subartu, 
which, incidentally, is a further indication of the identity 
of the latter with the Upper Khabur area Other 
places which are said to be ‘up country’ (Sa elénum) are 
Karkamis and Zalmaqum, (cf. Dossin, Syria 19 111 n. 2 
for which no evidence is known that would indicate the 
Marians viewed them as being in Subartu. The terms 
appear to have been interchangeable already in the Old 
Akkadian period. The Sargon text PBS XV 41 obv 


v-vi + PBS V 34 obv. v—-vi speaks of ma-tdm a-li-tam 

Va-ri-am T-ar-mu-ti-a-am*i Eb-la a-di-ma_GIs.TIR 
“SERIN & KUR.KUR.KL Naram-Sin speaks of KALAM 
Susur (Su-bar-tim) a-di-ma aiS.1iR *8eRtN (UET I 
274 1 «12 ff. KAV 92 also has Subartu in the same 


context (line 3 The Naram-Sin text goes on (ii 14 ff 


been taken to refer to Mesopotamia proper,” 
which is the precise meaning of birit ndrim.** 
Finally, two of Zimrilim’s year dates com- 
memorate victories over ASlakka.2? Since that 
ruler’s hard-earned victory over Subartu is not 
found mentioned in the year dates, it is almost 
certain that the ASlakka dates refer to the same 
event.” 

Akusum. The explicit placement of this city 
in Subartu could not have served the same 
purpose as did bir7t ndrim in relation to Aslakka, 
for in this instance no slave is involved. The 
object of the specification su.srry*! in this con- 
nection could therefore only have been to dis- 
tinguish this Akusum from the city Akus which 
is known from other sources to have been located 
near Babylon.’ There remains. therefore no 
point of reference for determining the location 
of the Akus(um) of our text. 

Arrahru. This city appears to be otherwise 
unknown. 


B. Personal names 


A-ba-su-Sa (f.). The name is almost identical 


with [A ]-b7-Su-Sa*i(m.), found in a Susa text of 


to speak of ENSi.eNSi SUBUR'! &@ EN.EN a-li-a-tim, which 


re not to be understood as contrasted, but. as parallel 


terms referring to the same region. For other evidence 
of the equation of Subartu with ‘Upper country’ cf. 
HS 93. 

25. Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. 177; Dossin RA 35 
IS4 n. | 

26. The Babylonian equivalent of ‘Mesopotamia’ as a 
proper name appears to be mat Biritim*', see below n. 68. 

27. Dossin, Studia Mariana 54 

28. From the words of the king of Klubut (RA 35 
IS4) it may be inferred that ASlakka, of which Ibal 
Adad was the ruler, was the leader of the Subarian 
coalition 

29. In the Adad list KAR 142118, iii 17 (ef. Meissner 
OLZ 1919 69; Schlobies, MAOG 1/3 4 f.), Akus follows 
immediately upon Enamhe and Esagila, the temples of 
Babylon, and pAp.paA which is in the vicinity of Dilbat, 
ef. VS 133 i116; VII 113 25; 118 2. On the Akus gate of 
Babylon ef. RLA 166.) The other important association 
of Akus is with Kazallu, in the Sumu-il vear-date, RLA 
Il 157 No. 135. The heretofore assumed location of 
Kazallu in the East-Tigris area is apparently to be given 
up in the light of new information soon to be published 
in ZA by F. R. Kraus. According to a communication 
from the latter, Kazallu, from the evidence of a new 
geographical text, is to be sought in the area east or 
southeast of Dilbat. It is clear, therefore, that all 
occurrences of Akus known thus far refer to the same 
city in the vicinity of Babylon. 
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the Old Babylonian period,” a possible indication 
that the bearer is Elamite, although the name may 


be taken as a Semitic formation. 


difficulty might be seen in the fact that the name 


in the Susa text is borne by a male. Aba, as a 
complete name is also found in Susa,’! but in a 
Nippur text of the Kassite period a male with 
this name is called a Lullian. Susa and Susatu 
occur in other Nippur texts of the same period, 
but bear no ethnie ascription. 

Pa-ha-ia (f.). The associations are obscure. 
In the absence of better evidence, some case may 
be made for a Hurrian derivation. In form, the 
hame appears to be similar to Tahaya, a hypo 
choristic whose main element fah- was equated 
by Ungnad with Tae“! P.M. Purves considered 
the identity possible in view of the occurence 
of Tahe at Chagar Bazar. 


known name Pae* an element *pah- could) be 


On the basis of the 


posited by analogy*? as the origin of another 
Pahaya. The 


such an association, however, must again be 


hypochoristic, tenuousness — of 
emphasized 

Ta qa-sa (1.). Very likely Hurrian. Ta-qa-s 
is known as a female name in Nuzi (NPN 145), 
and can be analyzed as compesed of the Hurrian 
element, fak- or tak(a)-, plus the suffix -Se."> 

A-ga-ab-|....|.. Clearly Hurrian; akab- is one 
of the most frequent Nuzi elements (NPN = 198). 

A-bi-du-ri. This) Semitic name is) known 
otherwise as one of the names assigned to female 
slaves In Babylonia,” and can therefore offer no 
clue to the ethnic affinities of its bearer. 


30. Mém XNNIIT 7 29 

31. Mém NNITF S51 48 

32. PBS TI/2 138717.) The name is known also in Nuzi, 
cf. NPN 202 

33. Cf. Clay, Personal Names of the Cassite Period 
34. Note also such names as Su-Sd-an, Mém. (Déléga 
tion en Perse) NE 308 8 and Su-si-im, Mém. NNIITL p 
218 
34. BA VI/3 p. 10; ef. also NPN 142 
35. NPN 261; add now D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh 

( 


Tablets 147 
36. NPN 242 
37. It is perhaps to be seen in pahe/i, ete. LH 222 


38. NPN 258. The -Se formative appears to occur in 
other female names of similar formation, such as A//a7cSe 
Halase, Kakkise, Kerase (NPN p. 253) 

39. J. J. Stamm, Akkadische Namengebung 55, 312 
In this category belongs also another slave-woman 
named 4Marduk-dumqi, described as Su-ba-ri-tum, in an 
unpublished tablet YBC 1963, of the time of Samsu 
iluna 


A possible 


Srupies: Vou. 9 (1955 


Sinunitum. The name is Semitic, meaning 
“swallow” (Stamm, AanG 255). A female ox- 
driver by this name is known also from the 
Dilbat text VS VIT 128:40,53. 


The geographical evidence of the material 
presented here proves conclusively that Subartu, 
from the point of view of Babylonia, spanned an 
extremely broad area in an are that extended, 
roughly, from the northern borders of Elam in 
the Kast to the Amanus in Northwest Syria.*’ 
To be sure, the contexts of the Hammurabi 
inscriptions and = year-dates appear to limit 
Subartu to the East Tigris area! But these 
references are rather to be understood as applying 
to such small kingdoms within Subartu as were 
involved in’ Hammurabi’s campaigns in that 
region. The larger conception of Subartu is 
purely geographic and has no political significa- 
tion. Indeed, in the horizon of the Mari archives 

largely contemporary with Hammurabi 
Subartu in the political sphere appears to be 
restricted to the Upper Khabur area, but we may 
be sure that as a large geographical concept it 
was understood no differently at Mari than at 
Babylon. 

It might perhaps be profitable at this point to 
review the previously known places associated 
with Subartu in order to see how they conform 
with the added evidence. 

Gadara. The name is to be read thus rather 
than Bidara.” The city was the origin of a 
Subarian slave-woman named Mamma. The 
town is well-known from the Cappadocian 
sources® and the Mari records. Its location has 
been assumed to be somewhere between Assur and 
Subat-Enlil (Chagar Bazar).t It could be 
considered to be somewhat too far west of the 


wide geographic are of Subartu, but not im- 


10. Confirming the conception of the Sargonic in 
scriptions, e.g. [¢S-tu mat hur.sag ert|jnnt adi An-za 
an\|-za-an|}*" mat su.prry*? KAV 92 (AfO 16 Pl. 1) 1. 3. 
Cf. also Sidney Smith, UT I p. 78. 

11. In such enumerations as Marhasi*'-ta su.BirR4 
Gutium® E&nunna®’ t& Malgi*’ (Hamm. 30); E&nunnat 
sU.BIRS' Gutium (32); Gutium*®® su.srryti Tukrisé 
UET IL 146 iii-iv); ef. Ungnad, Subartu 46 ff. 

12. Subartu 100; HS 106. 

143. Usually given as Qatara, ef. I. Bilgig, AfO 15 


4. Cf. Goetze, JCS 7 66. 
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possibly so, especially from the point of view of the 
Babylonians. 

Sa(?)-at(?)-ni(?). The city of origin of the 
slave woman Ummi-‘Hepet.” The reading of 
the name is too uncertain to form a basis for 
comparisons.*© The traces could conceivably be 
read as Sa-si/ze-li which is to be discussed im- 
mediately. 

Although not properly within the scope of the 
present discussion, a word about the city Sasili 
may not be altogether out of place. According 
to the Synchronistic History’ it lay within the 
southernmost reaches of Subartu, close to the 
border area between Assyria and Babylonia, as 
defined by Ellil-Nirari and Kurigalzu IT late in 
the fourteenth century. Its approximate loca- 
tion, south of the Lower Zab,** agrees well with 
the new evidence. With perhaps more exactness, 
its position might now be sought somewhere to the 
south of Lubdi and Asuh.® 


The pattern emerging from the ‘Subarian’ 
personal names does not appear to support the 


isolation of any distinct ethnic element that can 


15. See note 42 above. 

16. A collation of the passage kindly provided by 
D. J. Wiseman confirmed the accuracy of the traces 
copied by King, but according to Wiseman ‘‘the surface 
is very worn, and the latter signs are virtually illegible.’’ 

17. CT XXXIV pl. 38 i 21 ff., ef. Subartu 59 f 

8. Cf. Goetze, JCS 4 95 f. 

149. The sources concerning the relationship of 
northern Syria to Subartu are of an age or vantage 
point far removed from those of the present discussion. 
The recent reading by Landsberger (JCS 8 55 n. 99) of 
SU.BIR, in line 11 of the Idrimi inscription nevertheless 
merits particular attention. It not only establishes the 
fact that a large area, including Alalah, was known as 
Subartu in fifteenth century Syrian geographic termi 
nology, but casts additional light on the apparent 
inclusion of NuhasSe — the confederation of petty 
kingdoms of the Amarna Age in the territory below 
Aleppo within Subartu. It may be recalled that a 
neo-Assvrian synonym list gives nu-ha-DU as an 
equivalent of Subartu, (see Subartu p. 27 f.) for which 
Ungnad proposed the reading Nu-ha-Sa;.. The reading 
Was apparently accepted by von Soden (Syllabar 51) 
Ungnad’s reading was enhanced by the sequence of 
lands mentioned in the Bogazkéy text KBo I 22 rev. 4 
ff. Kizwatna, Halpa, mat Su-ba-ri-i and Kinza (Kadesh 
on the Orontes Nubhasse would precisely fit the 
geographical requirement of Subartu in this context, 
cf. Goetze, Kizzuwatna 35 fn. 1388. The fact that so 
close an area as that of Alalah is now known to have 
been considered as Subartu may be seen as an indirect 


confirmation of Ungnad’s proposal 


be called Subarian. Of the names discussed 
here, at least two are Hurrian, one is probably 
Klamite or possibly Lullian, while the remaining 
three could not be used as evidence for ethnic 
relationships, as two are plainly Semitic and 
the other a problematical hypochoristic. On such 
evidence the appellation ‘Subarian’ would hardly 
connote any ethnic homogeneity. On the other 
hand, what purpose could have been served by 
adding the appellation to the names of slaves, 
if an ethnic connotation is altogether excluded? 
Since it is known that the Babylonians preferred 
Subarian slaves to all others, a purely geographical 
understanding of the term would not explain this 
predilection." It was, after all, not the place of 
origin which determined the value of a slave but 
his stock. In short, it must be assumed that 
while the term ‘Subarian’ is essentially one of 
geographic ascription, the Babylonians under- 
stood by it, when applied to persons, one or 
another of some particular ethnic groups, all of 
whom, however, shared certain features which 
were apparently desirable in slaves. A modern 
parallel — strictly in its terminological aspects 
might be the use of the appellation ‘Oriental’ in 
Western countries, or perhaps even ‘Occidental’ 
in the Orient. Other than Babylonian sources 
would have to be investigated for closer identifica- 
tion of the elements which the Babylonians 
subsumed under the name ‘Subarian’. 

With this very purpose, Speiser presented a 
good deal of circumstantial evidence the 
scarcity of demonstrably pertinent linguistic 
material necessitated that procedure — indicating 
that the Lullians constituted one of the major 
components of the Subarian amalgam.*!  Par- 
ticular stress was laid on the Nuzi records, where 
the most frequently specified ethnic association of 
slaves is Lullian. If the terms ‘Subarian’ and 
‘Lullian’ did not overlap at least to some degree, 
one would then be compelled to believe that the 
citizens of Babylonia and Nuzi developed such 
fine local nuance of taste, that with equal una- 
nimity the former prized only Subarian and the 
latter only Lullian slaves, a highly improbable 


50. One instance is known where the slave is described 
as a Gutian, ef. Subartu 1083 f. Gutium, however, 
could also be included in Subartu, cf. Speiser, Mesopo 
tamian Origins 126, Ungnad, Subartu 69ff., 1083 f. Two 
slaves are called Suteans (st-tu-um), UET V 108 3, 19. 

51. JAOS 68 Sff 
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situation. One may rather assume with greater 
reason the partial identity of the two terms.** 
The Nuzians would have known the people 
by their more exact names as a consequence of 
being in closer proximity to their homeland, while 
the Babylonians, much further away and totally 
unfamiliar with the distinctions of the various 
mountain dialects,** included them under the 
broad designation, ‘Subarian’.®! 

Some further support for this view may be 
gained from the geographic evidence contained 
in the new material, for of the personal names 
only one might have some bearing in this con- 
nection, namely, Aba-susa, who is possibly of 
Lullian, but more probably of Elamite origin.®° 
But the primary emphasis here is upon the fact 
that three of the cities involved, Lubda, ASubh, and 
Arramu, are all associated with Simurrum, which, 
in turn, is known to have had close associations 
On three of 


the occasions on which Sulgi commemorates his 


with Lullubum, or the Lullu-land. 


conquests of Simurrum, Lullubum is associated 
with it. The center of the Lullu country is 
known to have been around Sulaimania,*” east 


52. Additional support for the parallel was indicated 


by Speiser (Mesopotamian Origins 106 ff., JAOS 68 12 f 


in the virtual synonymity of namru as a deseript 
term of Subarian slaves with damqu, said of Lullian 
slaves at Nuzi, in the sense of ‘excellent, first class’ 
The equation was accepted by Ungnad (Subartu 104 f 
while Gelb (HIS 48 n. 138) preferred the Golder interpreta 
tion of namru, ‘light(-colored)’. The evidence from 
Mari (Speiser, Orientalia 23 235 f.) lends further support 
to Speiser’s equation, Via a communication from bE. A. 
Speiser I have learned of additional Mari occurrences 
bearing out the equation which will be published shortly 
by G. Dossin 

53. Cf. the frequently cited passage in the Hammurabi 
inscription UET [ 146 iii-iv (Akk.) Gutium*' Subartu! 
Tukris** $a Sadti-Sunu nesii li8dn-Sunu eqru ‘Gutium, 
Subartu, TukriS, whose mountains are distant, whose 
language is involved’. Cf. Mesopotamian Origins 87 f., 
Subartu 48 f., HS 41, JAOS 68 7. 

54. The association of the Lullians with Subarians 
was already apparent from the name Lu-lu-Subur in the 
Fara texts, and the Ur IIL individual named Lu-lu 
described as li su.a*', ef. HS 108 

55. Of the previously known Subarian names, at 
least two, Addabunit and Jabrat, seemed to have Klamite 
connections. Cf. ibid. 101 f. and JAOS 68 5 f 


56. Cf. RLA II 141 ff 
might have been in part interchangeable. Note that 


Simurrum and Lullubum 


for vear 26 Lullubum is ineluded only in the variant; 
for vear 45 a variant gives only Simurrum while another 
No. 63a), if pertinent, gives only Lullubum 

57. Mesopotamian Origins 88 f., Weidner, AfO 16 12 


Srupies: Vou. 9 (1955) 


of Itirkuk (Arrapha), in other words, to the north- 
east of Simurrum. But it could hardly be 
doubted that many Lullians dwelt also at some 
distance to the west, as they did at Arrapha. In 
short, it would appear that the Lubdu-Asuh area, 
if not a part of Lullubum proper, was populated 
to a large degree by Lullians. 

Nor can it any longer be doubted that Hurrians 
represented another element in the Subarian 
compound. It is perhaps especially significant 
that the almost certainly Hurrian slave, Tagasa, 
should be from Arramu, which was in closest 
association with Simurrum. For it is precisely 
from Simurrum that we have the earliest traces 
of Hurrian settlement in central Mesopotamia. 
In the Ur III period, a person with the good 
Hurrian name Airib-ulme is described as a ‘man 
of Simurrum’,® and a tradition even places a 
Hurrian, Puttim-adal, on the throne of Simurrum 
at the time of Naram-Sin.*® It may even be 
pertinent to cite another Old Babylonian slave- 
sale contract in this connection, in which the 
slave, unnamed, is also described as being from 
Siniurrum.” It could well be assumed that the 
mee mention of Simurrum rendered any further 
appellation, such as Subarian, superfluous. The 
further presumption would be that the slave in 
question was either a Hurrian or a Lullian. 

The incontestably Hurrian origin of the slave 
from ASlakka, Akab-x, must be viewed against 
the entire background of the area as reflected in 
the Mari records and other sources brought to 
light in recent years. It is clear that ASlakka 
lay in the area on the Upper Khabur, which the 
Mari administration understood as Subartu. 
Indications with respect to the ethnic back- 
ground of the population reflect strong Hurrian 
infiuence. As early as the third millennium 
Urkis, which must now be sought in this general 
area,” had two Hurrian kings, T7§-adal® and 
Ary-sen,® the first of whom is known from an 
Urkis 


was known also as the home of the Hurrian god 


inscription written entirely in) Hurrian. 


58. Cf. HS 114 

59. Cf. ibid. 55; Subartu 144 

60. Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of J. B 
Nies I] S80. 

61. Cf. its place in the Old Babvlonian itinerary, 
Goetze, JCS 7 62 f. 

G2. Cf. J. Nougavrol, RA 42 3 ff 

63. Cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA 9 1 ff 
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FINKELSTEIN: SUBARTU AND SUBARIANS 


Kumarbi.™ In the Mari age the city is associated 
with Hurra and Sinah, both of which show 
Hurrian connections. Hurra, apart from the 
testimony of the name itself, was later one of the 
chief cities of the Mitanni ‘kingdom.® Sinah is 
the origin of a female slave in an Old Babylonian 
contract, with the good Hurrian name of Zulge.™ 
That this Sinah is identical with the one in the 
Mari texts is clear from its further description 
ma-at Bi-ri-tim*', literally ‘Meso(potamia)’,® ap- 
parently the proper nominal equivalent of biri/ 
narim which is given as the location of ASlakka 
in our text. In Burundum, also in the same 
area, the ruler was another individual named 
Ari-Sen(nt), a vassal of Zimrilim.*® The king 
of Kluhut, which was allied with ASlakka in 
opposition to Zimrilim, was a Hurrian named 
Sukru-Tesub.” The aid of the king of Hurra 

64. Giiterbock, The Song of Ullikummi I 1 15 

65. Goetze, JCS 7 59 

66. VS VII 53, 20th vear of Ammi-ditana 

67. Compare Zu-ul-ge-er-wi, NPN 18] 
incidentally, might help to explain the hybrid ¢Sulgi-atal 
of the Ur III text, ef. HS 112. The scribe might have 
heard an initial sibilant which was probably the one 


The name, 


rendered by Speiser (IH 33f.) as z. This sound was 
apparently so close to that of the initial consonant of 
. that the 
scribe confused it with the form more familiar to him 


Sulgi a frequent element in Ur IIT names 


68. Ungnad (BA 6/3 131), not having any other 
knowledge of Sinah, missed the correct reading of the 
line, which is clearly ""Si-na-ah*i ma-at  Bi-ri-tim*' 
This occurrence of the Akkadian word for Mesopotamia 
has therefore been overlooked until now, ef., e.g., R. T 
O’Callaghan, Aram Naharaim 142. It is plainly the 
counterpart of West-Semitie Naharina or Nahrima, 
which was the usual term for Mitanni in the Amarna 
correspondence, ef. EA p. 1040 and No. 75: 38f 

69. C. F. Jean, Semitica I (1948) 17 ff 

70. Cf. note 28 above 


-~ 


is also solicited in behalf of ASlakka by Sukru- 
Tesub. UrsSum, which was situated somewhat 
northwest of the immediate region, was neverthe- 
less in contact with Hurrian territory.7! It might 
not be without significance that in another known 
sale-contract for a slave,” the woman is described 
as SAL Ur-su-um*'. The Semitic name of the 
slave, Ina-é-ulmas-bandat, need by no means 
exclude other than Semitic affiliation. The 
Upper Khabur and surrounding area can therefore 
be seen to reflect strong Hurrian influence. In- 
deed, the entire focus of early Hurrian concentra- 
tions has recently shifted from the central East 
Tigris area to Northern Mesopotamia and North 
Syria.“ The discoveries at Alalah have con- 
firmed this view. 

At all events, at least a major part of this 
area was considered as part of Subartu in Baby- 
lonian terminology. The diverse non-Semitic 
elements of the population, whether Hurrian, 
Lullian, or other, could all therefore be called 
‘Subarian,’ which might best be understood as 
‘Northerner’ or ‘Highlander’. In_ short, to 
attempt to find any specific Subarian ethnic 
element would be fruitless; it is essentially a 
broad geographic designation. Its component 
elements must be sought among the other ethnic 
groups in the Near East. Thus far it has been 
possible to isolate and identify the Hurrians, 
Lullians, and possibly the Elamites. Further 
investigation will surely uncover others. 


71. JCS 7 69 f., J. Kupper, RA 43 79 ff. 

72. VS VII 501 f. An unpublished tablet in the 
Morgan Library Collection, No. 257, is another contract 
concerning apparently the same slave. 

73. For a summary review of recent developments on 
this point cf. Speiser, Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale 1 
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AN INCANTATION AGAINST DISEASES 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Yale University 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


I 

This article will deal with three closely related 
Old Babylonian texts from three different 
American collections. The fourth text adduced 
presents the form which the composition — then 
probably part of a still undetermined ‘‘series’’ 

had assumed at the time of Assurbanipal. 
The texts are as follows: 

(A) University of Illinois (Urbana, Il.) Oriental 
Museum No. 1059. Measurements were not 
taken. The text was copied by me a number of 
vears ago and is here published with the per- 
mission of its owners, to whom public thanks are 
due for their generous cooperation. 

(B) Hartford Theological Seminary (Hartford, 
Conn.) No. 2.62x 128mm. The text was copied 
by Dr. V. FE. Crawford and his copy is included 


A* 

(1) [st-k-ka-tum 7-8|a-tum 

2) al-Su-vi-um z\i-ig-tum 

(3) mi-ig-tum sé-nu 

(4) *Sa-ma-gut sa-ma-nu 

(5) gi-ir-gi-Su sé-ni-tum 

(6) zi-mu ma-at-qum e-qgé-tum 

(7) ri-Si-tum ni-du 

(8) Su-ru-pu-t Sa-ak-ba-nu 

(9) w Sa-Sa-li 
(10) 78-tu *+zt-hku-ra-at* Sa-me- 

ur-du-ni 
(11) tth-ta-mi-it t-me-ri ka-lu-mi 
(12) uh-ta-di(-ir) su-ha-re-« 
i-na pu-ud ta-ri-tim 
(13) ma-an-na lu(-us)-pu-ur 
u lu-wa-ir 
(14) a-na ma-ra-at A-ni 7? wu? 
(15) Sa ka-nu-si-na hurdgsum 
ha{-ar)-pa-tu-Si-na 

(16) ug-nu-v el-lu 


a Readings considered corrupt are placed between 


obeloi. 


in this article. We have to thank not only him 
for his selflessness, but also Prof. M. Bailey, 
who is in charge of the Hartford tablets, for his 
consent to this form of publication. 

(C) NGies) B(abylonian) Collection) 6321 
(Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut). 
The copy of the text will be found in YBT XI as 
No. 18, the work of the late Miss Mary I. Hussey; 
the publication of this volume is planned for the 
near future. 

(D) K 2457 = A(ssyrian) M(edical) T(exts) 
pl. 26 No. 1. 

Of these four texts (A) and (B) can be called 
duplicates, (C) is a closely related parallel, and 
(1D) the late version of the same text as (A) and 
(B). 


The texts read as follows: 


B 
(1) st-hka-tum i-Sa-a-tum 
(2) a-Su zi-ig-tum 
mi-aig-tum 
(3) Sa-na-du sa-ma-nu-um 
(4) [gts-lir-gis-Su 
zi-mu ma-at-qu (5) |e-gé-|tum 
ri-Su-tum (6) [ni-|du-um” 


(7) [Sa-lak-ba-nu® (8) |Su-|ru-pu-um* 


(10) [cS]-tu sé-re-et |S|a-me-e 
(11) ur-du-ni 
uh-ta-mi|-tu| (12) t-mi-ri ka-lu-mi 
(13) uh-ta-mi-tu sé-he-ru-tim 
i-na pu-ud ta-ri-tim 
(14) *u-la li-su-ni* 


tmar AN-NA* 7? u 7 

(15) Sa ka-nu-Si-na Sa hurdsim 
(16) ka-ar-pa-tu-Si-na 

ug-nu el-lu|{-li]] 


b B adds zi-nu-um st-i-tum. 

¢ B adds sa-WI-nu-um. 

d B adds le-e-em-nu-um (9) [e-p]é-e-DI'-nu a 
[bu-Sa]-nu-um. 
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17) lit-il)-qi-a-ni ka-ni-si-na Sa 
hurdsim 
(18) ka(-ar)-pa-ti-Si-na Sa ug-ni 


é {-li] 

(19) li-sd-ba-ni me-e Sa x-x e-lu-ti (17) li-sa-ba-ni me-e ti-lil-ti 
(20) li-is-lu-ha li-bi-le-« (18) li-is-lu-ha li-ba-li-a 
21) sti-ik-ka-tam i-Sa-tam (19) |st-k|a-ta 7-Sa-ta 

him 22) a-Sa-a zi-iq-la (20) a-Si-a zi-iq-ta 

ley, 23) mi-iq-ta sé-na mi-iq-|ta| 

‘ his 

321 UIOM 1059 

‘ut) 

Ta 
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(24) *du-ma-ga-am* sa-ma-na 


») 
{ 


23) 


qi-ir-gi-sa sé-ni\||-ir||-tam 
(26) z7-ma ma-at-qd-a 

(27) e-qt-tam ri-Si-tam 

(28) ni-da Su-ru-pa-a 

(29) Sa-ak-ba-na wv Sa-sa-td 
(30) tu-tu ellu Sa “Da-mu uv 


Vin-ni-ka-ra-al 


The final lines of (A) and (B) diverge. 


CUNEIFORM Stupies: Vou. 9 (1955) 










































































(21) Sa-na-da sa-ma-na 
(22) gid4-tr-gi4-Sa 

z7-ma ma-at-qd 

(23) e-qt-e-ta ri-Su-la-am 
ni-da-am® (25) Sa-ak-ba-na‘ 


(26) Su-ru-pa-am' 


e B adds zi-na-am sé-i-la-am 


f B adds le-em-na-am (27) e-pi-gé-na-am w bu-sa- 


nal-am|. 


(31 
(32 
(33 
(34 
(35 


(28 
(29 
(30 
(31 
(32 


(33 


(10 


(15 


(10 


GoETZE: AN INCANTATION AGAINST DISEASES 1] 
(A) li-is-lu-ha li-bal-la-a sik-ka-tu mi-iq-ti a{-si-a] 
. chile le talk thie ek 
31) Si-ip-tum ti-ul ia-a-tum [x x] x a-Si-a RILRI eq-gé-tu ri-Su-tii si-a[n 
32) Si-pa-at “Ni-gi-ri-ma ni-tii] ; 
‘ ee a ee df. le eee re 
33) (Ka *A-sa-hi-hi [Siptu ul ia-at-tu sipat “E-a u “| A-sar-li-hi| 
(34) Sa Ni-gi-ri-ma i-du-ma Red ahe Sear Date BH a Bites arcane 
35) [le]-« l-qu-u 7 
(B) Kach text consists of three parts: (A) the 
ae “ or ‘omplai ) » measure taken, : ) , 
“ 28) [vi-tla-mi-ka “Samaé qii{-rja-da compl uint, (B) the measure taken, and (C) the 
: ; Urpose ‘ assure. 
yj 29) [i-la x|-x-za-la 7-la da|-|a?-a-na purpose of that measure 
30) fa-na]| st-7b-tr-[7-]ka \ 
31) (li-|tu-ru-vi-ma : 
32) [ga-a|m-la-a-ti bu-li-zu The complaint is manifold and takes the form 


(33) |a-nja-ku Si-ip-ta lu-vi-di of a catalogue of ailments. They will be com- 


mented upon individually: 


qi (C) (1) stkkatum. The new texts prove — as does 
= st-ka-tum i-Sa-tum mi-iq-tum Sa-nu-du-t Leiden 1000 (F. M. Th. Bohl, Mededeelingen 
ee ey yee uit de Leidsche Verzameling van Spijkerschrift- 
e-ep-qé-nu Sa-la-at-ti-nu-um Inscripties II p. 3ff.) 1. 13 (si-ck-ka-tam) — that 
i gi-ir-gi-is-Su-um this reading is to be substituted for kkatw 
5) ik-tu kakkab Sa-me-e ur-du-nim (Stk-ka-tu) which has heretofore been customary.? 
an-na-nu-um er-se-tum Su-nu-ti im-hu-ur The word, then, is homonymous with szkhkatwm 
ti-bi gi-ir-gi-is-Sum la ta-ra-ab-bi “peg” and in fact kak.sub-ba — literally “peg, 
ki-ma qu-ut-ri-i{m |e-li Sa-ma-m|i-is| plug that has fallen down” serves as. its 
ki-ma tb-bla.......... | Sumerian ideogram.*’ The ailment is also found 
10) tu-us-ta-ah-di-ir bul-ul se-ri-im| With sheep' and goats;> since it seems to contrast 
ka-lu-mi-e ge-eh-ra-am i-na plu-ud| ta-ri-tim with sd.sur = nishu “diarrhoea’’, it is likely to 
ma-an-na-am lu-us-pu-ur a-na ma-ar-li A- mean “constipation”. 
[ni]m li-bé-el-lu-nim'™ (2) i8atum. This is literally ‘‘fire’, as a 
si-ik-ka-tam i-Sa-lam mi-ig-tam sa-na-du sickness most likely “fever”. Cf. YBT XI® 12 2f. 
15) a-Su-ti-um sa-ma-nu-ti-um 


in-na-pi-th i-Sa-a-tum st-ik-ka-tum im-ta-qu-ut e-li 
vA Pen emer ee lattes ka-li bu-li-im “fire was kindled and s. has fallen 
ee ee upon all animals’. 
re ee (3) asim. The acc. a-si-a (B 20) shows that 
(D) the original form of the nom. was asium. The 


, : , ' word has been dealt with by Labat and Tournay 
5) [sth-ha-tu] mi-ig-tu Sa-na-du sa-ma-nu a-sul-u| ; Lhe - ee 
TD ; ay in RA 40 (1945/6) 117 who propose “‘vertigo”’; 
x x x] a-Su-u RI.RI eq-qé-tu rli-su-tu| 3 : . 
* : eis a they assume that it derives from an older general 
x - x -|h-le-ru is-tu ser-ret Same® ur-du-u{-ni| . 
th-t\ab-bi-tu immera ka{-lu-ma| no iiead 0 
= : : ‘ i r: 1. A. Falkenstein, Sum. Beschworung 95 fn. 3. 
th-|tab-bi-tu Ser-ra i-na pid" ta-r[t-t2| a eee ; ; 
vd 2. The sign in question may be read sig/k as well as 
eS AiSl ign Se CIR SR Weel: HANEY Sig/k; see von Soden, Das Akkadische Syllabar No. 320. 


man-nam lu-us-pur a-na marat A{nim sa 3. According to Sm 28 + 83 communicated by Falken 


10) [x]-l¢ al-tab-Su tna ri-x| 


Same’| stein, l. ¢.; a copy of Langdon’s is available for Sm 28 
in RA 28 138. 
ft. HAR-ra = bubullu XIII (Oppenheim-Hartmann, 
JNES 4 152ff.) 44. 
5. Ibidem 195. 
15) mé“Tdiglat uw’ Pura{tti ... .| 6. The manuscript of this volume from the hand of 
(-S(1- Miss Mary I. Hussey is to be published in the near 


lil-ga-an-ni_ka-ni-Si-na sé “"*{hulali| 
kar-pa-ti-Si-na &dé "“‘ug[ni el-li| 


li-sa-ba-ni mé” a.ab-ba ta-ma-te raps|dte"| 


2 saq.hr. future. 
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meaning ‘upset’? Text (D) distinguishes two 
varieties of asii(m), one of which is asi RILRI. 

(4) ziqgtum. “Sting (of the scorpion)’ 
Literally ‘fall’, the word is used 
Perhaps the 
qualification sénu(m) “bad” found in A, but 


(3) migtum., 
for “attacks” of various sicknesses. 
missing in B, indicated the individual sickness 
that must be meant here. Sometimes miglu is 
equated? with bennu “epilepsy’’,'’ and this is 
probably referred to here. 

(6) Text A offers in |. 4 (nom.) Sa-ma-gu, in |. 
24 (ace.) du-ma-ga-am; this is inconsistent and 
Text B has 


Sa-na-due and sa-na-da, elsewhere known as the 


vields in neither case a known word. 


name of a sickness. CC" and ID support that 
The word is in all likelihood borrowed 
According to K 207 (CT AEX 


3f) 18 b it renders Sum. sa-ad.dir". 


reading. 
from Sumerian. 
Interesting 
Sanddu (A. Falkenstein, 
Sum. Beschwoérung 95 fn. 5) because it localizes 


is the equation z7g.giq 


the ailment (‘sickness of the z7q’’) in the zig which 
is Akk. 7mSum “abdomen(?)” 

7) simdnum equals Sum. sa-ma-na both of 
which are well attested." The latter may be 
with Nougayrol, |. ¢.—- an old borrowing from 
Akk. sdmdnum “the red one”. In this connection 
the fact must be stressed that the adjective 
samum, f. sdmtum is spelled with the sign SA 
even in Southern Old Babylonian where samekh+a 


is spelled with ZA.! 


(8) girgissum. I have noted the word also in 
KX 2473 (CT XXIII 2f.) obv. 2 (gir-gis-Sum) and 
KAR 233 obv. 25 (gir-qis-8d). The meaning re- 


mains unknown. 


7. See also R. Campbell Thompson, Proc. of the 
Roval Soc. of Medicine 17 (1924) 29 fn. 6 who adduces 
is etvmon Arab. ’as?’a “‘to be afflieted”’ 

8S. Ch. zu-qgi-gi-bu 
YBT X 25 obv. 33; 
scorpion will sting the man’ ibid. 18 59 

9. Cf. Ungnad, AfO 14 (1944) 268 

10. Sudhoff, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin 4 
1910) 35367 

11. Here Sa-nu-du(-v 

12. The same text also contains equivalents for 
sa-ad .duqud, sa-ad.qal and sa-ad.NIM 

138. Hl. Holma, Korperteile S7f Does lubar ziqqi 
Ungnad, ZA 31 259; F. R. Kraus, Orient. 16 189) belong 
here? 


a-qa-al ““a seorpion will sting’’ 


Sugg bum awilam i-za qa-at “a 


14. The evidence is collected by Nougavrol, Arch 
Orient. NVIL/3-4 2151 

15. YBT X 41 27, 55, 59; 42 1 26, i11 39, iv 31, 33, 35, 
7, 49; 46 iv 41; 51 1 24. Cf. Goetze apud Neugebauer 
Sachs, Mathematical Cuneiform Texts 146 


STuDiIES: Vou. 9 (1955) 


Holma, Kleine 
Beitriige zum assyrischen Lexikon (1912) 17ff. 


(9) sennitum, sennittum. H. 


pointed out that the word denotes a skin disease 
and connected it etymologically with Hebr. 
sdra‘aé usually understood to mean “‘leprosy’’.' 
In view of the similar cases Hebr. Atlasayim, 
Aram. harsd: Akk. hinsu; Hebr. qarsdl, Aram. 
qarsila: Akk. kursinnu this is possible. The 
development, then, was from  *sarra‘atu > 
Ksarra‘tu > *sanna'tu > *sanne'tu > sennétu/sen- 
nettu. 

(10) 27mu(m) matqum. Literally “sweet fea- 

tures”. T have not met with this expression else- 
where. 
It also occurs in CT IV 3 and 
its later duplicatés (Falkenstein, Sum. Beschw6- 
rung 95f.).. An explanation of the term is pro- 
vided by K 26 (CT XIX 49) iv 4: 


(11) eqqetum. 


sa.kii ha-ra-sus “split open”’ 


sa.heii-e"" eq-ge-tum lit. “eating away 
the tissue” 
sa.umbin.ag.ag = ri-Su-tum lit. “seratching the 


tissue”’ 


Hence eqqetum must refer to a festering sore. It 
apparently affects the head; for in Ik 6684 (AMT 
1 No. 2)'% eqqgetu — and risitu — are counted 
among diseases ‘‘of the head’’. 

(12) risdtum (A), rigtitum (B and D). See 
sub (11); apparently “itch, scabies’. 

(13) nidum. The noun is clearly the abstract 
Note that in CT IV 
3 oby. 14, after the nouns dealt with here sub (11 


of nadim ‘to cast, throw’’. 


and (12), there follow KA.Ssub-ba, kdn.sub-ba and 
hkak.&ub-ba, in which Sub-ba means ‘‘fall(en)” and 
KA, han and kak must signify some part of the 
body." 

(14) Suruppu (A), Suruppum (B). The deriva- 


tion from Sardpum “freeze, congeal” is obvious.”’ 


16. See Julius Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin 
1923) 36017. 

17. CT IV 3 obv. 3 offers sa.ku-a which is preferable 

Is. Cf. R. Campbell Thompson, Proc. of the Royal 
Society of Medicine 17 (1924) 2ff. 

19. Compare the sequence kak.Sub-ba, kan.&ub-ba, 
HAR .&ub-ba K 4429 (CT XIV 26) 9-11; see Geers apud 
Oppenheim-Hartmann, JNES 4 158 fn. 44. 

20. For the formation see von Soden, Svmbolae 
Koschaker 199ff It seems to me that forms like &uruppi 
Suruppa’a) are originally (broken) plurals belonging 


to Su uppum ete 


mu 
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Hence, either ‘tetanus’? (‘‘Starrkrampf’’) or 
“cerebro-spinal fever’? (Genickstarre’’).”! 

(15) sag kbadnum™. In Kk 214 ete. (CT XVIII 
i7f.) iv 2 the equation sag-ba-hd = Sag-ba-nu is 
found. The former may turn out to be a borrow- 
ing from Akkadian; cf. saka@pum “to overthrow, 
knock down”. In the late medical texts the 
spelling Sag ‘k-pa-nu also occurs (AMT 74 No. 1 
ili 13). 

(16) SasSatum. This often occurring disease! 
must be similar in nature to the sicknesses Sanddu 
(see above No. 6), maskadu and bennu (“‘epilepsy’’) 
with which it is sometimes found together” and 
with which it shares identical ideograms.”* The 
ideogram sa.sa-ad.NIM for Saksatum found CT 
IV 3 obv. 17 is noteworthy; it obviously contains 
the Sumerian prototype of the Akkadian word.” 


A few additional words for diseases are con- 
tained only in (B) and (C). They are discussed 
here as an appendix. 

(17) Zl-nu-um. The ambiguity of the spelling 
renders interpretation difficult. The word may 
well represent sénum, the abstract of the verb 
sénum “load”. One might point to the fact that 
this verb is used with sicknesses as an object. 


21. Landsberger, ZA NF 8 (1934) 159 

22. Note the spelling Sa-ag/k-ba-nu in both A and B 

23. The translation ‘‘sun stroke’’ (Scheil, ZA 10 199) 
is no longer acceptable. 

24. See Delitzsch, HW 695; Muss-Arnolt 1125f. It 
may also afflict animals, see Oppenheim-Hartmann, 
JNES 4 158 1. 59 

25. Sm 28 (RA 28 38; see A. Falkenstein, Sum. Be 
schwoérung 95) i 30 

26. sa-ad.gal_ equals) mas-ka-du,  84-G8-8é-tu and 
a-pa-du according to K 207 (CT XIX 3f) obv. ii 15, 21 
and 25; sa-ad.NIM is explained as &4-d8-8dé-tu and as 
be-en-nu ibid. ii 23 and 24; sa.SER is translated by 
max-ka-du K 214 ete. (CT XVIIL47f.) iv 8, but sa.SER.sa 
maskadu (see ZA 30 226) is 


weording to the ideogram ib.gig (A. Falkenstein, Sum. 


by S4-48-8d-tu ibid. iv. 7. 


Beschwoérung 95 fn. 5) an ailment of the ‘‘middle (of the 
body)” a localization which is confirmed by the equation 
ib.gig = Sa qab-lu mah-ha ‘‘whose ‘middle’ is upset’’ in 
Oppenheim-Hartmann JNES 4 158 1. 42 

27. It is still not clear what happened to the final 
NIM. See also K 246 (ASKT 829) i 20. 

28. E.g. agalatilla li-sa-an karas-su ‘“‘may he (the 
god) load down his (the transgressor’s) belly with 
dropsy’”’, Kudurru of Marduk-nadin-abh@ BM = 90841 


Il] R 4if. = King, Boundary Stones No. VII) ii 26f. 

eS libbi-Si umma_ se-e-en “his (the patient’s) epi 
gastrium is loaded with heat’? K S049 ete. (AMT 39 
No. 1) ig 


However, it is also possible that the adjective 
sérnum “evil’’—then qualifying the preceding 
and rather vague nidam — is meant. 

(18) sttum. Sum. UD-da, see Falkenstein, Die 
Sumerische Beschwérung 95 fn. 1. Other 
occurrences were collected by R. Campbell 
Thompson, RA 26 (1929) 49 fn. 4 and by Lands- 
berger, ZA NF 8 (1934) 161. The meaning is 
“desiccation” (Sum. hdd-da, Semitic swy). 

(19) Sa-wi-nu-um (Sa-pi-nu-um?) is not known 
to me from elsewhere. Etymologically it may 
be connected with the verb Sawim (late orthog- 
raphy sami) ‘‘burn, boil’’.*° 

(20) epegénum (B), epgénum (C), cf. ep-gé-na 
K 2473 (CT XXIII 2f.) obv. 10. This clearly 

which then must be read thus 
known since H. Holma, Kleine 
Beitrage zum assyrischen Lexikon (1912) 3f. to 


belongs to epqu*®® 


and not ebqu 


denote a skin disease. See also Gadd, RA 23 
(1926) 105f. text No. 28 Il. 6, 10, 21 and his 
pertinent note. 

(21) basanum. Cf. bu-w-Sd-nu WK 2473 (CT 
XXIII 2f.) obv. 11; K 9689 (AMT 31 No. 2) 2." 
The bad smelling disease of this name appears 
as explanation of Sum. gig.hab ‘stinking disease” 
K 4177 (II R 44 14)” with ga-ra-bu “scabies” as 
another equivalent of the same ideogram in the 
preceding line. Hence, bisdnum is probably a 
skin disease likewise. 

(22) Salattinum (C) is otherwise unknown*®, 


The ailments enumerated in the various texts 
are said to have descended from heaven, just as, 
e. g., kingship did. Tracing back things to their 
very inception is a well-known tendency of the 
Sumerian mind and it can hardly be doubted 
that texts like ours had Sumerian antecedents. 


29. Delitzsch, HW 668; Muss-Arnolt 1050f. (Semitic 
Swy). 

30. The formation in -dnu(m) is frequent with 
illnesses; cf. Goetze, Language 22 (1946) 127. In the 
list above we have samdadnum (No. 7) and sag/kbanum 
(No. 15); biiSanum (No. 21) is a particularly good ex 
ample. There might also be quoted rasdnu/ra’sanu 
(A. Falkenstein, Sum. Beschworung 95 fn. 4), sidanu 
(ibid. fn. 9). 

31. Note also [....|x.gig = bu-w’-Sd-nu K 26 (CT XIX 
iSf.) i 19 where the mutilated beginning might have 
given us the part of the body afflicted 

32. Also S. Langdon, Tablets from the Archives of 
Drehem p. 9 fn. 1. 


33. Does this belong to Saldtu “lacerate, sever’’? 
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In our case the idea is expressed as follows: 

iS-lu_ sé-re-et Sa-me-e ur-du-ni (B) 

iS-lu ser-ret Same ur-du-u-[ni| (D) 
where the meaning of serret Samé is, at first, 
obscure. However in C we have the welcome 
variant 

2§-lu hkakkab Sa-me-e ur-du-nim 

“from the star of heaven they descended’’.” 
The equation serretu(m) kakkabu(m) receives 
welcome confirmation from the sentence in the 
inscription of Agum-kakrime (VR 33) vil 16-18: 
ser-re-el Samé& rap-sSu-ti li-ib-bi-ld-Su ‘may the 
star of the wide heaven shine up for him.” The 
verb sardrum is well known to denote “shine up, 
flare up” and is used frequently with the word 
“star” or individual stars as subject. 

Version (C1) adds an-na-nu-um er-se-tum Su-nu-t 
im-hu-ur “now the earth received them (i.e. 
the ailments).”’ 

The havoe the sicknesses work on earth is ex- 
pressed in some stereotyped phrases: 

tith-ta-mi-it t-me-ri_ ka-lu-mi 

uh-ta-di(-ir)* si-ha-re-e i-na pu-ud ta-ri-tim 
“it (the sickness) made restless the sheep (and) 
the lambs, 
it made listless the children in the arm of the 
nurse’’. (A) 
tih-ta-mi-lii t-mi-ri ka-lu-mi 
uh-ta-mi-lii sé-eh-ru-tim i-na pu-ud ta-ri-tim 
“they made restless the sheep (and) the lambs, 
they made restless the young ones in the 
arm of the nurse’’. (B) 
fu-us-ta-ah-di-ir bul-ul sé-ri-im| 
ha-lu-mi-e sé-eh-ra-am i-na p|u-ud| ta-ri-tim 
“vou (the sickness) caused the ani{mals of the 
field], 
the lambs (and) the young one in the arm of 
the nurse to become listless’? (C 
The verbs are here hummutum 1D “to make 


34. The version of A: i&-tu zi-ku-ra-at Sa-me-e ur-du-ni 
“they descended from the zikkurat of heaven’’ is 
probably corrupt The concept of a cikkurat of heaven 
is a strange one and not otherwise attested 
35. It is not clear whether this is a general statement 
or whether a specific star is meant. The connection 
between stars and medicine has remained much alive in 
the astrology of all ages; for Babylonian see Ungnad 
AfO 14 (1941-44) 2518 

36. anndnum mav be used referring to time (‘‘now’’ 
as well as to place (‘‘here’’ The eninna of similar 
passages suggests a temporal meaning here 


37. Emendation according to C 


Srupies: Vou. 9 (1955) 


restless’,** 


huddurum DD “to make listless” or 
Suhdurum S “cause to become listless’’.*® 
Totally different is the late version (D): 
(th-t\ab-bi-tu immera ka-|lu-ma| 
[th-|tab-bi-tu Ser-ra ina pid ta-r|i-ti| 
“they snatched up the sheep (and) the lamb, 
they snatched the infant in the arm of the 


‘ 
( 


nurse’. 
As can be seen from these passages the diseases 


affect animals as well as man.*! 


B 
The measure to be taken to counteract the 
ravages of the diseases enumerated in the first 
part of the texts is introduced by a question in 
(A), (C) and (D),? a formulation which recurs 
elsewhere in similar texts.“* This question is: 


‘ana marat Anim (Sa Samé*) 


mannam luspurt 

“whom might I send out against the daughter 

of Anum (of heaven)?” 

The ‘daughter of Anum” who is here named 
as the source of every evil is certainly Lamastum, 
known as the sister of the evil Seven and as their 
leader.” From other sources we know that 
against them the beneficient Seven and their 
sister Naru(n)du are invoked. 

Cf. also 


tih-ta-am-mi-it la-a-le-e ka-lu-mi wt sé-eh-he-ru-tim i-na 


38. hamdtum, pret. thmut “flicker, hurry’’. 
pu-t-ud ta-ri-i-tim “it (i.e., sickness) made restless the 
kids (and) lambs and the voung ones in the arm of the 
nurse’? YBT XI 12 5ff. Compare, in similar context, 
uz-zar-ri-bu (zrb D) “the oppressed”? K 2473 (CT XXIII 
2f.) obv. 4. 

39. hadadrum = adarum, hidirtum (RA 33 p. 50 iii 23 
= idirtum “misery, mourning, listlessness, melancholy’’. 

10. thtabbitié is preterite Btn. 

11. Compare lu hé-a gud hé-a udu hé-a ‘‘may it be 
man, may it be ox, may it be sheep’’ CT IV 8 22. 

12. B diverges by offering &(7)-la li-su-ni mar AN-NA 
which hardly vields a satisfactory sense. (t-la ‘“‘no!’’? 
li-su-ni “‘let them call” if from sastim; DUMU AN-NA 
apparently corrupted from dumu.sal Anim Sa. 

13. See, e.g., YBT XT 14 10; 16 12 (Old Bab.); Maqla 
1 53 

14. lu-b/pu-ur of (A) must be emended to read 
lu-uS-pu-ur as read in both (C) and (D). This is also 
indicated by the following and parallel & lu-wa-ir ‘‘and 
order out’’. The verbs Saparu and wu’’uru are frequent 
in the “‘legitimation theme’ of incantations; see A 
Falkenstein, Sum. Beschwoérung 24f. and W. G. Kunst 
mann, Babyl. Gebetsbeschwoérung 51. 

5. On Lamastum see most recently von Soden 
Orient. 23 (1954) 337ff.; the older literature is quoted 
by him. Several additional Lamastu pieces from the 
Old Babylonian period will be published in YBT XI 

16. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien 2 203. 
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The answer given in our texts to the question 
must be understood accordingly. It is preserved 
in (A) and (B) and reads: 

Yu? Sa kanni-Sind hurdsum 

karpatu’-Sina uqniim ellu 
“The Seven and the Seven*® whose* jugs” are 

of gold, 


(and) whose pails®’ are of pure lapis’’. 
The two groups of benevolent Seven®! are in all 
probability the seven children of HnmeSarra*®? 


and the seven ‘‘Sages”’ (apkallii).** 
C 

The benevolent Seven are expected to lustrate 
the patient, to exorcise the evil powers and 
influences and thereby to cure the patient of 
his ailments. In the texts this is couched in a 
series of precatives: 

li(-il)-qi-a-ni ka-ni-si-na Sa hurdsim 


ka(-ar)-pa-ti-si-na Sa ug-ni el-li 


17. In (A) once more an emendation which (B) 
easily provides must be made 

i$. Sum. dmin-bi, Akk. sebettum. The normal state 
imitating the Sum. bi implies determination to be 
expressed in English by the use of the article; see JNES 
5 (1946) ISS and passim. For 7 wu 
and Kreskigal (VS XII 195) 46 


149. The suffix -S/nd seems to refer to sebettum which 


compare Nerigal 


then is treated as a feminine, the two groups accounting 
for the plural 

50. See presently, section C. 

51. See in particular KAR 298 partially translated by 
Zimmern, ZA NF 1 (1924) 151ff. and in full by O. R. 
Gurney, AAA 22 (1935) 64ff. 

52. See K 4340 ete. (CT XNNIV 4ff.) iii 29ff. and Frank, 
ZA 28 (1914) 324f.;O 175 (RA 16 145) and (before publica 
tion) Zimmern, ZA 32 (1918) 63ff.; AO 6479 (Thureau 
Dangin, Rit. Ace. 1ff.) iii 3ff.; ef. J. Lewy, HUCA 17 

1943) 25ff. Their nature becomes clear from the 
incantation K 3197 (IV R? 21,1 B; ef. Zimmern, BBR 
No. 54), a text where Sebettum is construed as a singular 
“He who overthrows the evil Rabisu, he who — powerful 

spares life, he who turns to flight the breast of the evil 
one, he who guards the mystery of Ellil, fire that knocks 
down the enemy, sword that overwhelms Namtaru, 
that brightens man’s countenance, Seven-god who 
destroys the evil ones.’ 

53. See H. Zimmern, ZA NF 1 (1924) 151ff.; 8S. Smith, 
JRAS 1926 695ff.; O. R. Gurney, AAA 22 (1935) 31ff, 
esp. 38ff. They are said to hold in their right hand 
“the purifier’? (mullilu, Sum. Su.sikil) and in their left 
the “ewer”? (banduddii, ef. von Soden, Orient. 16 [1947] 
7Ofi From the archaeological point of view the 
figurines from foundation boxes exeavated in various 
places should here be cited: see EK. D. Van Buren, 
Foundation Figurines pp. 58ff. and pls. NVIff.; M. ie 
LL. Mallowan, Iraq 16 (1954) Sdff 


li-sd-ba-ni me-c sa x x e-lu-ti 
li-is-lu-ha 

“let them take their jugs of gold, 
their pails of pure lapis! 

let them draw the water of the high... .! 
let them sprinkle (it upon the patient)! 


li-sd-ba-ni_ me-e ti-lil-ti 
li-is-lu-ha ........ 
“let them draw water of purification ! 
let them sprinkle (it on the patient) 
(B)* 


' ” 


lil-ga-an-ni ka-ni-si-na sé “""|hulali| 
kar-pa-ti-si-na sé. ""‘ugn{i elli| 
li-sa-ba-ni_mé"* a.ab-ba ta-ma-te raps|atem™| 
mé “Tdiglat u “Puratti 
1-ta-leN oo.5. Se Ss 
“let them take their jugs of [huldlu| stone, 
their pails of [pure] lapis! 
let them draw the water of the ocean of the wide 
seas, 
water of the Tigris and the Euphrates! 
let them sprinkle (it on the patient)!..... * 
(D) 
Close parallels are afforded by the following 
additional passages, all from late texts: 
lis-Sdé-ni_ kan-ni-si-na ““‘huldla 
karpatie’-Si-na ""‘uqna® eb-bu 
li-is-sa-pa-ni-tm-ma ..... 
“Jet them lift their jugs (of) huldlu stone, 
their pails (of) pure lapis! 
let them draw” (water)!..... * KK 2570 
(AMT 10 No. 1) iii 20f. 


lis-Sd-a-ni tal-li-si-na ““‘huldla 
karpatie’-Si-na "“*ugna eb-bu 

li-sa-pa-a-ni més a.ab-ba tam-tim rapaste' 

“let them Jift their pitchers(?) (of) huldlu stone, 
their pails (of) pure lapis! 

let them draw the water of the ocean of the 

wide sea!”’ ibid. iii If. 

lis-Sd-al-ni.... . -Si-na Sd ""*hulali| 
ud karpatim’-Si-na Sd "“*ugqné eb-bi 

li-th-ba-a-ni me" a.lab-ba tam-tim rapaste| 
memes 4 Tdiglat mem’ “Purat\ti..... | 


54. Part of the text was lost by homoioteleuton, 
There is no corresponding sentence in (C) 


55. Apparently Bt. 
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“let them lift [their ..... of huldlu stone| 
and their pails of pure lapis! 
let them draw the water of the ocean of the 
wide sea, 
the water of the Tigris, the water of the 
Kuphrates!” K 2473 (CT XXIII 2f.) obv. 
off. 


lis-Sd-a-ni| tal-li-Si-na Sa sar-pr 

u kan-du-ri-si-na sa hulrdgsi?| 

|‘li-sa-pa-a-nim-|ma_mé “U_la-a-a ta-ma-le ra- 
pa-as-le 
‘“Hlet them lift] their pitchers of silver, 

and their juglets of gold! 

let them draw] the water of the Ulai of the 
wide sea”. IK 11630 (AMT 27 No. 5) obv. 
Of. 

The concept underlying all these passages 1s 
this: the Seven ‘take’? (leqim) or “lift”? (nasim) 
their hanna and karpdtum (or talla and karpdtum, 
or talla and kandurit) and “draw water’ (sabum, 
younger sapum;® synonym habim) for purifica- 
tion (téliltum (B)) from various sources.*> The 


56. Behrens, WZKM 19 (1905) 394f Similarly Ea 
instructs Marduk in CT XNVIL 38 31f.: har-pa-ti s4-hai 
ra-tu le-qgé-e-|ma| ina pi-t na|-ra-a-ti: ki|-ld-le me-« 
sa-am-ma “take a pail and draw water at the 
mouth of the two ri{vers| ia 

57. Cf. Muss-Arnolt 299; Thureau-Dangin, Sme 
camp. de Sargon |. 220 

58. Most of the texts mention mé-a.ab-ba tamti 
apasti (tamati rapsati for da.ab-ba tamta rapastu 
see also Surpu V/VI 190, Magli VI 100 


a.ab-ba cannot be read tdamtu here 


; obviously 
Apparently a 
specific body of water like the Ulai River (IX 11680) is 
referred to. Some texts add the waters of the Tigris 
and the Kuphrates also Surpu VIII 67 Noteworthy 
is KAR 34 13ff ef. Sehroeder, ZA 30 90; Albright, 
AJSL 35 176f mene 
diglat meme’ 4Pu-rat-ti ellatim’® $4 (&-tu kup-pi a-na 


a.ab-ba ta-ma-ti rapsatr' men 


Sadu Ha-Sur a-su-ni ‘water of the ocean of the wide 
seas, the holy water of the Tigris and the uphrates 
which issue from «a kuppu (on)to mount Hasur’’ 
Another elaboration this time not of a geographie but 
of a ritual character is found in K 2570+ (AMT 10 
No. 1) and similarly in K 11680 (AMT 27 No. 5). K 
2570 i113: Sa ha-ris-tu la ri-du ana lb-bi mu-suk-ka-ti 
la imsi" qa-ti-8a “into which a pregnant woman did not 
descend, (and in which) a menstruating woman did not 
wash her hands’’. K 116380: [84 tna libbi: ha-|ru-us-tu 
la im-su-ui qaté''-s4 mu-suk-ka-tlu la im-su-% lu-ba 
ri-sa x la %-na-as-si-su kap-pi-su “in which a preg 
nant woman did not wash her hands, [in which a 
menstrua|ting woman did not wash her clothes, [in 
which a did not shake(?) his palms(?) (its wings 


Cf. furthermore K 2473 (CT NXIIT 2f.) obv. 8 


Strupies: Vou. 9 (1955) 


context seems to prove that kannu(m)* must be a 
vessel just as karpatum (Sum. dug) and tallum. 
It would appear that karpatum is a large container 
and kannum, tallum® and kanduriim® smaller 
ones. If so, kannum is the “jug” with which 
water is drawn, and karpatum the “pail” in which 
the drawn water is collected and transported; 
tallum may be a “pitcher”? intermediate in size 
between the karpatum and the kannum. The 
holy water is to be sprinkled (salahu) upon the 
patient. 


The action of the benevolent Seven is supposed 
to drive out the various ailments. This, in our 
texts, is expressed by a second series of precatives: 

li-bé-le-e® st-ik-ka-tam ete. (A), 

li-ba-li-a® [si-kla-ta ete. (B), 

li-be-el-lu-nim®™ st-ik-ka-tam ete. (C), 

li-bal-la-a® sik-ka-tu ete. (D). 

The similar texts which were used above exhibit 
one significant variant in which the ailments are in 
the nominative: 

li-bé-la-nim-ma li-tal-ka-ni ki-is-sa-ltum ete. 

“may there disappear, go away k. ete.”” KK 2473 

(CT XXIII 2ff.) 9ff. 


li-bé-la-nim-ma li-tal-ka-[ni| [........ | 


59. In recent vears scholars have favored the idea 
that the kKannum is a (wooden) stand to hold pots which 
are not made to stand by themselves. See, after 
Delitzseh, HW 339, particularly Landsberger, AfO 12 
139 fn. 19; Oppenheim, On Beer and Brewing Techniques 
15 fn. 43; contrast however Zimmern, ZA 32 (1919) 
167ff. and Poebel, ZA NF 5 (1930) 162. It is true that 
the kannu(m) as the Neo-Babylonian kankannu and 
for that matter the Biblical kan(n) ordinarily belongs 
together with another vessel. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean that it is a ‘“‘(pot) stand’’. It may be 
an implement which is used to transfer liquid to the 
vessel with which it occurs for storage or from that 
vessel for use. For that reason it is considered an 
implement, not a vessel (see AO 8870 [RA 21 140f.] ti 
5ff 

60. Cf. @tal = tal-lu = na-man-djum| “‘measuring 
vessel’’, @“tal.a = na-as-sa-bu = na-man-djum]| K 242 
RA 28 132f.) rev. 3lf 

61. AO 8870 (RA 21 140f.) ii 18: ¢gan-nu.tur = 
kan-du-ru-ti. The4¢kan-du-ru-u of AO 6479 (Thureau 
Dangin, Rit. Aec. 3ff.) iv 29 may belong to the 4 egubbi 
“basins for holy water”’ 

62. Cf. a 4En.ki-kes lii.tu-ra sud.sud-da-mu-dé = 
me-e 4B-a mar-gu ina sa-la-hi-ia “when I sprinkle the 
water of ka upon the patient’? CT XVI 5 185f. 

63. 3rd pl. fem. as throughout in (A) and (B). 

64. 3rd pl. masc.; the subject is indefinite. 

65. 3rd pl. fem. as throughout in this text. 
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“may there disappear, go away [........ 
KX 9689 (AMT 31 No. 2) obv. 8ff.©& 

In the first group we deal with forms of belim 
D (factitive) “‘make fade away, let disappear,’ 
in the second with beliim N ‘“‘disappear, vanish’’.® 

Text (A) closes with the line: tu-tu el-lu Sa 
Da-mu wv “Nin-ni-ka-ra-ak “holy incantation® of 
Damu” and Nin(ni)kar(r)ak’’,” both well known 
deities of healing. 


What follows afterward may well be considered 
as an accretion. As a matter of fact Il. 32f. of 
(A) are in disagreement with the just quoted 
subscription. L. 31 gives the conventional: “the 
charm is not mine’’,? and Il. 32ff. continue: 
“(it is) the charm of Ni(n)girima, Ea (and) 
Asa(r)luhi™.”” The first of these deities is 
Vin.A-HA-KUD-DU, to be read Nin-girin/m,” 
in phonetic spelling; she is known as bélet eqgubbé 
“lady of the lustration water”. Text (A) closes 
with the sentence “that which Ni(n)girima 
knows” let them take (i.e. employ)!” 

The text preserved in (B) is entirely different. 
It invokes Samas, the Sun god: 

“I conjured you, Samas, O hero, 

divine ....], divine judge. 

Into your hold 


may they (i.e. the demons of sickness) return ! 


66. Cf. also li-bi-la-a ind!!! a-ba-ti ina!! a-Sa-ti 
dal-ha-a-ti ‘‘may there fade away the strained eyes, the 
troubled and disturbed eves’? K 2570 (AMT 10 No. 1) 
in 22 

67. The expected forms would be wbelli, ubellia, 
that is, if the verb corresponds with the Hebr. b/‘ as is 
likely. Already in Old Babylonian there seem to exist 
forms based on the stative adjective bali (without 
Umlaut 

68. One expects tbhbel7, pl. cbbeli (mase. 
ibbela (fem 


ibbe lia, 


69. (u-tu is apparently borrowed from Sumerian 
tug.tug as tu from tugs.; ef. Delitzsch, SGI 160 

70. For Damu, the child of Nin-isinna (= Ninkarrak 
or Gula) see Ebeling, article Damu in RLA 2 115f.; 
F.R. Kraus, JCS 3 (1951) 80f. 
“1. See, most recently, F. R. Kraus, JCS 3 (1951) 64ff 
(2. See von Soden, ZA NF 6 (1940) 193f. fn. 3; J. 
Lewy, Orient. 15 (1946) 361ff. See also F. M. Th. Bohl, 
Mededeelingen uit de Leidsche Verzameling von Spijker 
schrift-Inseripties IT p. 5 line 41. 

73. Cf. A-sa-al-lu-hi KUB XXX 1 i 21. 

74. See Goetze, JAOS 65 (1945) 234. 

75. Cf. the “knowing”? of Ea and Marduk; see A 


Falkenstein, Sum. Beschworung 54ff 


You are obliging, so make him recover! 
Let me cast the spell!” 


Some remarks are in order: 

The verb wlammiz with the invoked god as 
grammatical object is noteworthy. Normally one 
would understand the -ka@ of utamm?7-kda to contain 
a reference to the demon to be exorcized; e.g. 
ul-la-mi-ka er-sé-tam “Il have adjured you by the 
earth” YBT XI 19 8,78 v-ta-mi-ka “Nin-kar-ra-ak 
“T adjured you by Nin-karrak”’ ibid. 22 9; t-ta- 
mi-ki ma-mi-it E-a “1 adjured you by the oath of 
Ka’ BIN II 72 20. Here, however, the context 
shows that the -/d refers to the helping god — in 
our case Samas. In other words, besides a phrase 
of the type Lamastum tamiat mdmitam literally 
“Lamastum has an oath sworn over her’, ‘‘La- 
mastum is adjured by means of an oath’’ there 
also exists another construction Samas tami 
“Samas is conjured”. This is merely a further 
example of the double construction of statives.7 

With a-na si-ib-ti-i-ka compare a-na si-tb-ti-ka 
IX 2419 (AMT 36 No. 2) i115 where unfortunately 
the context is lost. 


It is an interesting feature connected with the 
Old Babylonian text treated in this article that a 
Neo-Assyrian version of it is extant. Old 
Babylonian incantations are admittedly still rare, 
and it is the first time that the history of such 
a text can be traced from the period of Ham- 
murapi into that of Assurbanipal. In the process 
of transmission the wording has remained es- 
sentially unchanged. However, one. significant 
difference is to be noted: while the Old Baby- 
lonian texts are “Einzeltexte”’, the corresponding 
Neo-Assyrian lines appear in a larger context 
which in the present case is unfortunately too 
mutilated for identification. It thus can be 
assumed that, in the case of magical texts as in 
that of other texts, the formation of “‘series’”’ 
i.e. the grouping together of such ‘Einzeltexte”’ 
in a form in which they were henceforth handed 
down — took place after the end of the Old 
Babylonian period. 


[Supplementary note: While this article was in 
press, there appeared in JNES 14 14-21 a paper 


76. Cf. niS Samé u erseti utammi-ka “T adjured you 
(i.e. the demon) by the oath of heaven and earth.’’ 


77. See Goetze, JAOS 62 (1942) 5 
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by B. Landsberger and Th. Jacobsen “An Old 
Babylonian Charm against merhu’’ which has 
much in common with it and anticipates some of 
its points. The new text, which comes from 
Ishchaly, differs from the texts assembled above 
in its first part where it deals with the origin of 
merhum, a disease of the grain; from line 18 on it 
offers close parallels to our sections A, B, and C. 

The section B appears in the new text in the 
following form: ma-na lu-us-pu-ur wu lu-wa-hi-ir 
a-na marat Anim(sic!) 7 7 (sie!) ‘whom might I 
send out and order out against the daughter of 
Anum? The Seven (and) the Seven!” It is clear 
from our text (A) with its relative sentence added 
to “the Seven and the Seven” that this phrase 
should be taken as the answer to the preceding 
question. In other words, two heptades of bene- 


ficient demons are sent out to lustrate and to cure 
the grain. 

Section C reads in the new text: li-dl-qé-nim 
kannam (DUG?.GUB) sa sa-am-ti karpatam sa 
hu-la-lim li-sa-ba-nim me-e tam-tim el-lu-tim “‘let 
them take the jug of carnelian, the pail of hulalu 
stone! Let them draw the pure water of the abyss!” 
It then seems that in |. 19 of our text (A) e-lu-t 
should be understood as elldti(m) rather than 
elati(m). Unfortunately the mutilated word which 
precedes can hardly be a@mtim; perhaps it should 
be emended to read so. 

To judge by the parallels, the closing sentence 
of the Ishehaly text should contain a form of 
beltim D. Since i-BU-le of the copy must be cor- 
rected anyway, it may as well be made to read 
li-be-le, i.e. libelliad “let them make disappear’’.| 
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I] 
Commentary 


The calendar used proves that the tablet 


comes from Drehem,! the ancient name of which 


was B-Sillus-Dagan, Its subject matter is boots 

Suhiib?) (Il. 1, 7) and sandals (“fe.sér°) (14). 
On the preceding page all related Drehem tablets 
known to me have been tabulated. A glance at 
this list shows that leather tablets from Drehem 
are rather infrequent. 

In all three instances the shoes are qualified by 
TUGdu-a; this seems to refer to a process that 
involves felt.) The term é.ba-an has not been 
interpreted with certainty as vet; it may either 
mean ‘pairs’? (of shoes) or indicate some good 
quality of the merchandise.’ 


The first two pairs were to be used in connec 


1. The abbreviations here used refer to the following 


publications: Boson = G. Boson, Tavolette Cuneiformi 
Sumeri Pubbl. della Univ. Cattolica del Sacro Cuore 
I], 1936 Brux (elles = | Speleers, Recueil des 


inscriptions de Vasie antérieure des Musées Royvaux du 


Cinquantenaire a Bruxelles (1925). — Gen. Tr. = H. de 
Genouillac, La trouvaille de Dréhem (1911 Holma 

H. Holma and A. Salonen, Some Cuneiform Tablets 
from the Time of the Third Ur Dynasty (1940 HSM 


= Harvard Semitic Museum; for the quoted texts see 
T. Fish, New KUS texts in Manchester Cuneiform 
Studies 1/4 (1951) 50f. 

temps des rois d’Ur (1912) 


Legrain = L. Legrain, Le 

Smith College = C. H 
Gordon, Smith College Tablets (1952) Stev(enson ) 
published by St. Langdon in Babyloniaea 7 (1928 
237 ff Strasb. = N. Sehneider, Die Drehem = und 
Djoha Urkunden der Strassburger Universitiits- und 
Landesbibliothek (Analeeta Orientalia 1, 1981). 
WEBC = A. L. Oppenheim, Catalogue of the Cuneiform 
Tablets of the Wilberforce Eames Babylonian Collection 
in the New York Publie Library (1948). 

2. Akkadian Séna; ef. JAOS 65 (1945) 227 

3. Akkadian Suhuppatum; ef. Delitzseh, SGI]. 271. 

1, A. L. Oppenheim, Eames Collection p. 18 fn. 41 

5. A. L. Oppenheim, |. ¢. p. 89 (A la mode d’E-ba 


tion with religious ceremonies which took place 
in two different places during the month in 
question. The a.tus-a (Akk. rimku) is a wash- 
ing ceremony which was performed at the beginn- 
ing of the month®. It is celebrated here sag.ud. 
sar, literally at “the head of the moon crescent”’, 
i.e. When the new light of the moon’ was first 
observed and the beginning of the new month 
announced. The expression é.ud.7 must, as 
contexts like ours indicate, likewise denote a 
definite date; it should be the ‘eve of the 7th 
day’’.s 

The first ceremony takes place in GuruSalla 


(1. 3), the second in Kisurra (1. 6). The former 
town appears here, to my knowledge, for the 
first time. The latter is well known and by the 
brick of Itdir-Samas (MDOG 15 13 Thureau- 
Dangin, SAK 152f sub IV) loealized at Abi- 
Hfatab, halfway between Nippur and Uruk.’ 
The third pair goes to a single man. To be 
sure, the tablet offers Sa.é-a (1. 8) which would 
literally denote “in(side) the house’. This seems 
rather unsatisfactory; the related texts Bruxelles 
117 and Legrain 292 (see p. 20) strongly suggest 


the emendation Sw’-E-a. 


6. See B. Landsberger, Der kultische Kalender 70 fn 
1; for references to a.tus-a in Drehem tablets see N 
Schneider, Orient. 18 (1925) 8. 

7. A. L. Oppenheim, |. ¢. 33. 

S. There occur, in Ur III texts, not only é.ud.7, but 
also é.ud.sar and é.ud.15; these expressions cannot be 
separated from ud.sar, ud.? and ud.15, nor from é8.e&. 
(é.)ud.sar, e&.e8.6.ud.7, e&.88.6.ud.7, e&.é8.é6.ud.15. There 
is no sense in translating “‘Shouse/temple of the....day’’ 
(Ff. Blome, Opfermaterie 56). What we are dealing 
with is obviously in terms of Akkadian the nu 
battum of the indicated days, i.e. their ‘‘eve’’. Ap 
parently Sum. é equals not only the Akk. noun bitwm 
‘house’, but also the verb batwm ‘“‘spend the night” 
and its derivatives. 

9. For other .occurrences in Ur III texts see N. 
Schneider, Le Muséon 62 (1949) 3 








CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Heinricu Orren, Neilschrifttexte aus Boghazk6i, 
Siebentes Heft (Texte der Grabung 1952) (= 68. 
Wissenschaftliche 
Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft). Verlag Ge- 
briider Mann, Berlin, 1954. VIII + 20 pp. 
Almost all the Hittite texts that we possess come 


Veréffentlichung der 


from Bogazkéy and every new campaign in the 
ruins of the Hittite capital vields new material. 
The Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft resumed work 
for the first time after the war in 1952 under the 
direction of Ix. Bittel.! 


cuneiform tablets exeavated 75 were considered 


Of the 153 fragments of 


valuable enough for publication; 54 come from 
Biiviikkale, the 
from the main temple where the first great find 


“acropolis” of Bogazkéy, 21 


of tablets was made by Makridi and Winekler 
back in 1907. 

The speed with which the publication was 
produced is highly commendable; it was possible 
only because the harvest was not very numerous 
and Otten who did the copying was aided by 
H. G. Giiterbock of Chicago, likewise a member 
of the expedition. Hittitologists will not be 
overly apprehensive of the disadvantages in- 
herent in the procedure. These consist mainly in 
not recognizing appurtenance of a fragment to 
others published elsewhere or still unpublished. 
Quite naturally the value of a fragment increases 
when it can be fitted to other fragments, the 
combined text yielding a more complete context. 
It is a great weakness of the later issues of the 
sister series, the Keilschrifturkunden aus Bo- 
ghazkoéi, not to have paid much attention to 
building up larger texts from numerous frag- 
ments; this is obvious when one looks at the 
reviews, particularly those by Otten who had the 
full material at his disposel. The reasons for 
this failure can well be gauged, but the fact and 
the ensuing waste of effort remain deplorable 
nevertheless. 

I attach some remarks on individual pieces: 

l4: The publication refers back to the discus 
Otten in MDOG 86 


(Dee. 1953) 59ff. (there also a photograph). Two 


sion of the piece by H 


details bear repetition: (1) the circumstances in 


which the text was found, namely at the foot of a 


1. A preliminary report on the campaign and its 
results appeared in MDOG 86 (Dee. 1958 


wall belonging to laver [Ve (Le. p. 21); 
identification, due to B. Landsberger (JCS 8 52), 
of the general Zukrasi (1. 14) with the general 
Zukrasi, witness before king Yarim-Lim_ of 
Halab, according to the tablet No. 6 (1. 27) in 
D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets. The 
tablet under discussion — one of three duplicates 
(the others are Bo 7062 and 7202, both un- 
published, but see MDOG 86 63) 
later than the events on which it reports and 
which fall in the days of Hattusilis I. It must 
at any event be later than the end of the 


is certainly 


fall of the Hammurapi dynasty caused by the 
famous raid of Mursilis I, Hattusili’s son. This 
means archaeologically that the layers [Vc, IVb 
and [Va (on which see MDOG 8&6 and_ also 
MDOG 74, 
and the beginning of the Hittite Empire repre- 


75, 77) must fall between this event 
sented by laver III. In other words the gap 
between the floruit of the Old Hittite kingdom 
(Biiviikkale IVd) and the Empire is here bridged 
by archaeological evidence. The question is: can 
the lavers IVe, IVb and IVa IVb with well- 
planned and monumental buildings be ae- 
commodated in the period of time which the 
various current chronologies allow for it? If 
Samsu-ditana’s reign ended 1530, maximally a 
century is available for the three layers; if it 
happened 1595, maximally 165 years; if 1650, a 
little over two centuries.” 

17: The piece may well belong to the Annals 
of MursiliS (see table of contents); if so, to the 
later vears. With the oby. ef. XIX 37 col. iv 
(A. Gétze, Annalen des MursiliS 178ff.), with 
rev. 7 ({lu-uk|-hat-ti-mja}), ef. KBo IV 4 in 48 
(ibid. 128f). 

20: Rev. 3 seems to contain the end of a Hurrian 
proper name: [.A-|r7-2b-“UTU or [Ai-|ri-2b-2UTU 

22: May be the beginning of a ritual; ef. VIT 14 

2. The chronological problem has been dealt wit! 
from the Hittitological point of view by A. Goetze u 
several articles; see BASOR 122 (1951) ISff.; 127 (1952 
21ff.; JAOS 72 (1952 
problems were discussed by B. Landsberger in JCS 
1954) 3UYT., 4717., 106ff. The stratification of the Hittite 


lavers on Biiviikkale, as established in 1952, provides 


In a larger context the pertinent 


us now with the archaeological corollary to the historica 


evidence to be gained from the texts 


(2) the 
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CRITICAL 


23: Cf. NBC 3842, to be 
Finkelstein. 

24: Resembles closely XXVI 67. 

25: HA-HI-TUM/TI probably nisbe Hah- 
recurs in NBC 3842 qualifying sheep, 


wool and garments. 


published soon by 


hitum 


28: This is philologically the most important 
text of the volume, a prayer to the Sun-goddess of 
the Netherworld (gen. (UTU-wa-as 22, 24, 46), 
in which, among others, also Darawas, Paraya, 
HilaSsis, all chthonic deities, are invoked. Line 
11 attests the phrase sakuwa lak- “lower the eyes” 
beside GESTUG.HLA  lak- 
Note the archaic genitives LUGAL-un a-as-su 
“wellbeing of the king” (12, 33), DINGIR.MES: 
na-an ud-da-a-ar *‘the words of the gods’”’ (41). 


1782/c¢ for which = see 


“lend the = ear.’’ 


29: Resembles closely 
RA 45 134f. 
36: The heptad (iv 7) 


is Interesting: it Consists 


(1) “UTU, (2) “ISKUR, (3) “*KAL, 


of (all ace.) 


1) (MAH (?), (5) "Gul-za-an, (6) “Da-ra-a-wa-an, 
0 — | Cf. the sequence 'T'a-ra-u-wa-das, 
Gul-S CS, “F11-la-as-81-1s x IS 1 Ss, also dX 


UTU *KAL *Gul-Su-us [*x-S]a-ra-us-Sa VIT 2 1 
Lt 

38: Attention must be drawn to the triad (ii 8) 
enumerated here because it does not fit in with 
drawn from other evidence. 
Pirwas and “SAL.LUGAL-as ( 
belong otherwise to the Kanishites (Lang. 29, 
1953] 264f.). 


reason why the people of NesSa ('-™es Ne-Su-me- 


the conclusions 


Kamrusepas? ) 
Is the missing third deity the 


ni-e&) sing here? 

10: With the reverse compare VII 17, XXXI 
o7 iv and IBoT IT 93 where the same kinds of 
loaves recur. 

14: Duplicate of XX 35 col. iii. Comparison 
of ii 8 with XX 35 ii 22 furnishes the equation 
f ZA-HUM.  Ehelolf in the Preface 
to KUB XXVII (p. V) has given good evidence 
ZA-HUM. 


The reason for the apparent redundance may lie 


hal-wa-ni-is 
for the other equation assuzeri 


In halwani- being the Hittite and assSuzeri- the 
Hurrian equivalent, or vice versa. The former, 


in the form hal-lu-wla-ni-?| 


}, May also be recog- 
nized in 46 i 9 where the filling of the rhyton 
BIBRU) is given in greater than usual detail. 
5: Duplicate of XXXII 128 i 23-34. It 
lollows that XXNXIT 128 is another tablet of the 
series describing the EZEN 7uwas. The colophon 


Lis now represented by the following preces 
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VI 6ff. can be restored from 767/f (Bibl. Orient. 
7 225). It should be noted that the numerous 
deities mentioned in that text are Hurrian and 
that they include “E-Su-u-wa (A-NA “4E?° ii 19; 
“B-Su-u-en ii 3). It may not be too aberrant to 
ask whether the name of the country /&wwa, 
certainly part of Hurrian territory, is related. 

50: For the colophon cf. XT 27. 

55: The series of oppressive evils to be ‘‘lifted”’ 
(karp-) can be reconstructed with the help of 
KUB IX 4, 


and thereby 


34 and HT 6; karp- replaces mutai- 


confirms the meaning ‘‘remove’”’ 
assumed (Tunn. 68f.) for the latter. 

56: Cf. KUB XXXI 115?, 2BoTU 9 ( 
III 23)? 


62: The milieu is Hurrian (a-a-pé, “Al-lal-a-n7}). 


IX Bo 


The text may belong to the series describing the 
isuwa festival (ef. No. 45). For 'lzu-up-pa- 
rv.U1.A “torches” see XXXIT 128 (dupl. of No. 
15) 11 10. 

64: Duplicate of XIT 12 vi 4ff. and XXVIT 10 v 
I3ff. Cf. XXXIT 54 ( 192 b) which is dupli- 
cate of XII 12 1 11ff. and perhaps XXXII 72 
(= 134/b) and XXXIT 90 (= 238/b). 
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1. Izz-al-Din Al-Yasin: The Lexical Relation 
between Ugaritic and Arabic (1952). 187 pp. (litho- 
printed). 


By a comparison of the vocabulary of Ugaritic 
with that of tongue——the 
author arrives at the conclusion that Ugaritic does 


Arabic—his mother 


not belong to the Canaanite branch of the Semitic 
languages. He does not claim it as North-Arabic, 
he just calls it ‘ta conservative Semitic language’’ 
which in many features is close to (North-) Arabic. 
Applying the etymological method he seeks to 


NXXITI 128 (see above). (2) NX 74 with the duplicates 
FHG 15 and 767/b. (3) ABoT 2 (+2520/e?) (5th tablet). 
(4) XXX 40 (1th tablet). (5) ABoT 7 FHG 9 ‘com 
pletely restorable according to Otten, Bibl. Orient. 7 
227f.) with the duplicate IBoT IT 60 (12th tablet) (read 
in the colophon with Laroche and against Otten [EZEN] 
i!-Su-wa-as). (6) The fragments enumerated by Otten, 
Bibl. Orient. 7 225 fn. 5. More candidates could be 
quoted as perhaps pertaining to the series, ef., e.g., on 


No. 62 below. 
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establish the meaning of numerous Ugaritic pas- 
sages, and to correct or confirm interpretations 
offered by others. 

It is gratifying to see that an Arab scholar 
takes up such questions and it is only too natural 
that his familiarity with the inexhaustible Arabic 
lexicon enables him to go beyond the indications 
collected by westerners. Nevertheless the problem 
remains: can linguistic relationships be established 
by lexical coincidences? To reach valid results it 


would obviously be necessary to distinguish, 
among the compared material, between words 
inherited from Primitive Semitic and such words 
as are specifically Arabic. Only coincidences with 
the latter, particularly when contrasted with 
divergent words favored in Canaanite (and Ara- 
maic), could) justify the positing of a closer 
relationship. 

The author quotes besides Gordon (under whose 
direction he seems to have worked) Harris, Al- 
bright, Aistleitner and Obermann. The fact. seems 
to have escaped his attention that the problem of 
the relationships of Ugaritic has been the specific 
subject of some articles contributed by Canti- 


neau,' Friedrich, and myself,’ all of whom defend 


1. Svria 13 (1932) 164-170; 
(1950) 21-34 


1949) 220-8 


Svria 21 (1940) 38-61; Se 


mitiea 3 


2. Screntia 43 
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the view, which Al-Yasin shares, that Ugaritic is 
not a Canaanite language.' 


2. William H. Rossell: A Handbook of Aramaie 


Magical Texts (1953). 153 pp. (lithoprinted). 


The subject of this book which purports to pre- 


sent ‘a condensed grammar, selected.texts, and 
glossary of the Jewish Babylonian Aramaic bowl 
texts” is, strictly speaking, outside the domain of 
the JCS. However, all these texts come from Meso- 
potamia and are likely to continue practices 
which were created long before Aramaic was 
spoken in those parts of the world. Cuneiformists 
will be interested in the religious and linguistie¢ 
Late 


Babylonian upon the Aramaic spoken in southern 


survivals they contain. The influence of 


Mesopotamia is an important) problem which 


some day will have to be taken up in detail. 


The Shelton Semitic Series is distributed exclu- 
sively by the Silver Book Shop, 420 Beach 25th 
Street, Far Rockaway, New York. 

Yale University A. Gorrze 
3. Language 17 (1941) 127-1388 


t. The opposite view is taken by A. Guérinot, Svria 
19 (1938) 38-46. 








